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FRENCH    ETCHING    FROM    MERYON    TO    LEPERE 

1  SHALL  not  attempt  a  survey  of  the  history  of  French 
etching  so  comprehensive  as  that  to  which  you  Hstened 
a  year  ago,  when  Mr.  Martin  Hardie  gave  the  first  lecture 
to  the  Print  Collectors'  Club  on  the  British  School  of 
Etching.  Though  etching  in  France  was  even  more 
subordinate  than  in  this  country,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  to  an  important  school  of  engraving, 
its  history  goes  a  very  long  way  back,  and  it  would  need 
much  more  than  one  lecture  to  do  justice  to  French  etching 
as  a  whole. 

Etching  has  often  been  compared  to  the  lyric,  and  line 
engraving,  if  we  do  not  force  the  analogy  too  far,  must  then 
be  likened  to  epic  poetry.  There  were  lyrics  in  France 
before  there  were  etchings,  but  if  Villon  and  Charles 
d'Orleans  have  woodcutters  alone  for  their  contemporaries, 
there  were  already  etchers  in  the  time  of  Ronsard,  etchers 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  any  study  of  the  later  phases  of  the 
Renaissance.  From  the  ornaments  and  architectural  designs 
of  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  from  the  myths  and  allegories  of 
the  School  of  Fontainebleau,  we  should  have  to  pass  on  to 
the  two  great  artists  of  Lorraine,  Callot  and  Claude,  and  then 
to  Abraham  Bosse,  who  etched  with  intimate  detail  the 
domestic  life  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XHI  and  the  early  years 
of  the  Grand  Monarque.  Watteau  and  Boucher,  Cochin 
and  the  other  eighteenth  century  vignettists,  Le  Prince  and 
Fragonard  and  Gabriel  de  Saint- Aubin,  would  need  an 
evening  to  themselves,  in  which  the  lecturer  would  have  to 
remind  us  of  the  special  role  which  etching  was  called  upon 
to  play  as  the  handmaid  of  engraving  when  it  prepared  the 
way,  as  eau-forte pure,  an  exquisite  but  incomplete  phenomenon, 
for  its  own  effacement  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  burin. 

Our  interest  might  flag  if,  after  the  work  of  the  Revolution 
we  found,  in  place  of  the  enchanting  art  of  Choffard,  Eisen 
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and  Moreau,  etchers  no  more  exciting  than  Duplessi-Bertaut, 
Vivant  Denon  and  De  Claussin,  but  if  we  persevered  we 
should  come  to  Delacroix,  after  pausing  to  admire  the  single 
etching  by  Ingres,  his  masterly  portrait  of  Monseigneur  de 
Pressigny. 

But  I  pass  on,  after  this  brief  retrospect,  to  the  actual  subject 
of  my  lecture,  the  etchers  of  the  modern  French  School. 
I  have  often  thought,  since  I  chose  the  subject,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  detach  the  etching,  for  separate  treatment,  from 
the  lithograph.  The  unity  of  French  art  seems  to  protest 
against  the  involuntary  schism.  There  have  been  great 
lithographers,  of  course,  who  never  etched  a  plate,  and  great 
etchers  who  never  used  the  lithographic  chalk.  What  has 
Daumier,  it  may  justly  be  asked,  to  do  with  Meryon  }  But 
again  and  again,  in  thinking  of  French  graphic  artists  of  the 
later  nineteenth  century,  I  have  felt  myself  tempted  to  give 
special  praise  to  the  lithographs  of  men  whom  it  was  here 
my  task  to  consider  as  etchers  only. 

The  history  of  the  modern  French  school  of  etching  may 
be  said  to  begin  in  1850.  That  is  the  date  of  the  first  mature 
etching  by  Meryon,  the  earliest  of  his  "  Eaux-Fortes  sur 
Paris,"  "  Le  Petit  Pont."  There  had  been  modern  French 
etchers,  it  is  true,  before  Meryon.  Blery,  who  taught  him 
the  metier,  was  no  great  artist,  but  two,  at  least,  of  the  Barbizon 
School  of  painter-etchers,  Daubigny  and  Jacque,  were  etching 
long  before  1850,  and  have  a  higher  claim  on  our  respect  than 
Blery.  Neither  of  these,  however,  was  of  outstanding 
eminence  as  an  etcher.  Daubigny 's  pleasant  landscapes  make 
no  mark  on  history.  Jacque's  scenes  of  rustic  life,  his  groups 
of  sheep,  pigs  or  chickens  do  not  surpass,  if  they  even  reach, 
the  average  of  Dutch  etchings  in  the  age  of  Adriaen  van  de 
Velde  and  Potter,  and  the  modern  collector  is  interested 
rather  in  his  dry-points,  which  are  full  of  a  poetry  and  charm 
that  surprise  us  in  the  forties. 
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Think  for  a  moment  of  the  environment,  in  the  world  of 
engraving,  into  which  Meryon's  new  art  was  born.  The 
traditional  process  of  hne  engraving  after  the  old  masters  and 
contemporary  painters  was  still  in  full  vigour  and  esteem. 
Henriquel-Dupont,  Lignon  and  Achille  Lefevre  are  types 
of  the  successful  engraver  of  the  period.  The  cult  of  Raphael 
had  no  lack  of  devotees  among  print  buyers.  For  less  solemn 
purposes,  for  the  illustration  of  books  and  magazines,  for 
portraits  and  occasional  publications  of  many  kinds,  the  only 
serious  rival  of  steel  engraving  was  lithography,  and  the  etchers 
were  men  of  the  calibre  of  Gustave  Staal,  Tony  Johannot 
and  Louis  Marvy,  who  conformed  to  the  standard  of  insipidity, 
a  product  of  decayed  romanticism,  which  had  most  chance 
of  success.  Into  this  world,  where  the  reproductive  line- 
engraver  plied  his  trade  with  honour  and  success,  while 
Daumier  and  Gavarni  were  earning  the  laurels  with  which 
posterity  has  copiously  draped  their  brows,  entered  in  1850, 
after  two  years  of  apprenticeship  to  the  craft  of  etching,  a 
prophet  without  honour  in  his  own  country,  a  genius  who 
had  long  to  wait  for  the  appreciation  which  he  was  bound 
to  receive  in  the  end. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  long  on  the  art  of  Meryon,  or 
to  relate  at  length  the  history  of  his  career,  with  which  I  may 
assume  this  audience  to  be  familiar.  His  enduring  fame  rests 
upon  one  group  of  etchings,  the  Paris  set,  which  he  produced 
between  1850  and  1854,  adding  in  after  years,  when  his  mind 
had  become  clouded  by  insanity,  the  modifications  recognisable 
in  later  states,  and  also  certain  new  etchings  of  great  merit 
and  beauty,  though  not  without  eccentricities  witnessing 
to  an  abnormal  brain.  There  had  been  fine  etchers  of 
architecture  in  earlier  generations  :  the  Parisian  Silvestre  ; 
the  cosmopolitan  Hollar  ;  Piranesi,  enraptured  with  what 
survived  of  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome  ;  Canale,  inspired 
by  the  magic  of  the  lagoons,  who  added  fantasies  of  his  own 


to  the  solid  achievements  of  the  Venetian  builders  ;  but 
never  before  had  architectural  subjects  been  etched  with 
such  concentration  and  such  technical  mastery,  with  so  much 
insight  and  so  much  imagination.  Nothing  that  Meryon 
himself  had  done  before  could  have  given  the  least  inkling 
that  he  was  capable  of  this  perfection.  Steeped  as  he  was  in 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  old  streets  of  Paris,  with  the  Cite 
and  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Notre-Dame  as  their  centre, 
and  gifted  with  exceptionally  powerful  eyesight,  seeing  details 
of  architecture  with  the  naked  eye  that  would  be  revealed  to 
average  persons  only  by  the  field-glass,  he  gave  evidence 
in  his  first  mature  etching  of  an  unrivalled  sureness  of  hand 
and  mastery  of  all  the  refinements  of  the  etcher's  craft.  And 
that  is  not  all.  Meryon's  was  no  superficial  accomplishment. 
All  his  great  etchings  of  Paris  speak  of  something  more  than 
certainty  of  draughtsmanship  and  firm  control  of  tools  : 
they  speak  of  a  poet  and  thinker,  profoundly  tinged  with 
melancholy,  brooding  on  the  past,  frightened  by  the  present, 
suspicious  of  the  future,  and  impelled  by  instinct,  which 
habit  hardened  into  an  obstinate  purpose,  to  chronicle  and 
preserve  what  he  could  of  the  character  of  mediaeval  Paris, 
rapidly  being  changed  by  the  fever  of  demolition  that  raged 
under  the  Second  Empire. 

The  old  streets  of  Paris  were  not,  for  him,  mere  storehouses 
of  picturesque  motives,  structures  composed  of  walls  and 
porticoes,  gables  and  spires,  on  which  the  sun  arranged  at 
diff'erent  times  of  day  diflFerent  patterns  of  light  and  shade  ; 
they  were  that,  certainly,  and  his  etcher's  eye,  trained  to 
observe  niceties  of  gradation  between  black  and  white,  rather 
than  varieties  of  actual  colour,  took  full  advantage  of  their 
hitherto  unexpressed  wealth  of  suggestion.  But  to  him  the 
streets  of  Paris  were  peopled  with  ghosts  and  wet  with  tears. 
Their  atmosphere  was  polluted  by  the  miseries  and  crimes  of 
many  generations.     It  would  be   affectation   to   pretend  that 
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all  this  is  to  be  read  at  a  glance  in  all  the  etchings  of  the  Paris 
set,  though  only  an  unobservant  eye  could  fail  to  see  in 
"  La  Morgue  "  some  tokens  of  horror  and  brooding  melancholy. 
But  there  are  utterances  of  Meryon's  recorded  by  his  friends 
to  serve  as  commentary,  and  utterances,  still  more  explicit, 
etched  by  his  own  hands  on  the  little  plates,  intended  to 
accompany  some  of  the  etchings,  which  he  filled  with  verses 
written  by  himself  in  a  curious,  jerky  metre,  sometimes 
mere  doggerel,  sometimes  rising  to  a  certain  dignity  and 
pathos,  of  which  "  L'Hotellerie  de  la  Mort,"  his  poem  for 
"  La  Morgue,"  is  the  most  elevated  example. 

''  Le  Stryge,"  one  of  those  magnificent  examples  of  the 
grotesque  in  Gothic  sculpture,  the  monsters,  semi-human 
or  wholly  bestial  and  devilish,  which  adorn  the  western  towers 
of  Notre-Dame,  is  to  Meryon  a  vampire  brooding  over  Paris, 
high  in  air,  and  symbolising  the  lust  and  sin  of  all  the  centuries 
of  its  existence. 

"  Insatiable  vampire,  Teternelle  luxure 
Sur  la  grande  cite  convoite  sa  pature  " 
is  his  comment,  etched  on  one  state  of  "  Le  Stryge  "  and 
then  eflFaced.  Paris,  to  Meryon,  was  a  city  with  indelible 
stains  of  guilt  upon  its  stones.  There  is  something  terrible 
in  his  intense  shadows,  into  which,  nevertheless,  the  eye 
can  always  pierce,  so  firm  and  clear  are  the  lines  that  never 
lose  themselves  in  a  blot  or  tangle  ;  so  rich  and  yet  transparent, 
even  in  the  darkest  places,  in  the  incomparable  printing. 

Printing — that  is  not  least  among  the  titles  to  fame  that 
Meryon  can  show.  Nothing  like  it  had  been  done  before  ; 
nothing,  at  least,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Look  at  the 
dry,  hard  proofs  of  our  English  etchers  of  the  fifties  ;  look 
at  The  Germ,  or  the  volumes  of  the  Etching  Club.  And  in 
France  almost  an  equal  poverty  and  monotony  of  effect  was 
accepted  without  complaint.  But  Meryon  printed  his  own 
proofs,   or   taught   Delatre   to   print   them,   in   the   published 


states,  with  a  virtuosity  which  has  never  been  excelled,  unless 
by  Whistler  in  his  Venice  period.  He  had  skill  and  enthusiasm 
to  guide  him  in  the  choice  of  fine  old  papers,  green,  or  yellowish, 
or  brown,  or  creamy  white,  mellowed  with  age,  a  skill  and 
enthusiasm  which  succeeding  etchers  have  displayed  in 
emulation,  but  never  in  excess,  of  Meryon.  He  raised, 
permanently,  let  us  hope,  for  there  is  no  sign  yet  that  his 
example  is  forgotten,  the  standard  of  beautiful  printing 
performed  with  scrupulous  interest  and  regard  to  variety  by 
the  hands  of  the  painter-etcher  himself,  or  the  master  printer, 
instead  of  the  trained  mechanic. 

''  L'Abside,"  the  justly  famous  masterpiece  for  which  higher 
sums  are  paid  to-day  than  for  any  other  etching  except  some 
of  Rembrandt's,  is  generally  accounted  the  finest  of  the  Paris 
set.  The  design  of  the  whole  plate,  the  lighting  of  the  sky, 
and  of  the  side  of  the  majestic  cathedral,  the  proportions  of 
the  towers  and  high-pitched  roof  of  Notre-Dame  to  the 
massive  but  comparatively  insignificant  buildings  along  the 
line  of  the  Seine,  combine  to  produce  a  total  effect  of  unrivalled 
dignity  and  charm.  How  eloquent,  too,  is  the  contrast  of 
all  that  splendid  architecture  across  the  river  with  the  squalid 
foreground,  where  heaps  of  sand  are  being  shovelled  into  carts, 
and  barges  of  the  humblest  kind  are  moored  along  the  shore. 

I  am  showing  you  one  specimen  of  the  later  Paris  etchings, 
in  my  opinion  incomparably  the  finest  of  them,  "  La  Rue 
des  Chantres,"  1862,  reproduced  from  the  very  rare  early 
state  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  spire  of  Notre-Dame, 
a  recent  addition  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  soars  into  empty  sky 
which  was  afterwards  disfigured  by  the  incongruous  addition 
of  two  bells.  The  two  steep  walls,  sloping  markedly  backwards 
from  the  street,  as  the  storeys  rise,  are  highly  characteristic 
of  old  Paris. 

We  need  not  follow  Meryon  into  the  years  of  decline  in 
which  his  original   inspiration   had  given   out,   and   he  spent 
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his  remaining  energies  on  petty  tasks  and  antiquarian  research, 
till  madness  grew  on  him  for  the  second  time.  Meryon's 
life  was  a  failure  ;  he  was  himself  only  too  ready  to  proclaim 
it.  He  regarded  art  as  something  so  mysterious,  so  sacred, 
as  to  be  quite  out  of  reach.  To  praise  him  as  an  artist  was 
to  make  of  him  an  enemy.  To  such  a  temperament  fame 
was  denied  while  he  lived.  It  remained  for  posterity  to  do 
homage  that  could  meet  with  no  rebuff.  The  sincerest 
flattery,  that  of  imitation,  has  been  offered  to  Meryon  without 
stint  by  a  generation  of  etchers  that  was  being  born  while 
he  was  relaxing  by  degrees  his  imperfect  grasp  of  life. 

Felix  Bracquemond,  by  birth  twelve  years  the  junior  of 
Meryon — he  was  born  in  1833,  Meryon  in  1821 — was  so 
precocious  in  his  development  that  in  etching  he  was  actually 
Meryon's  senior,  and  was  already  an  etcher  in  1847.  In  a 
career  which  lasted  almost  as  long  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
for  he  only  died  in  19 14,  he  has  proved  his  title  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  foremost  etchers  of  modern  France,  though  hardly 
as  one  of  her  greatest  artists.  Bracquemond  doubled  the 
role  of  creative  artist  with  that  of  interpreter  of  paintings,  and 
another  part  of  his  energies  was  devoted  to  applied  art  in 
the  shape  of  decoration  of  table  services.  He  etched  many 
portraits  from  life,  of  which  the  Meryon  already  shown  is  a 
specimen,  and  many  landscapes,  but  he  owes  his  fame  as 
an  original  etcher  chiefly  to  his  studies  of  birds,  none  of  which 
surpass  his  "  Gamekeeper's  Door,"  etched  in  1852  when  he 
was  only  nineteen.  The  perfect  balance  of  the  composition 
before  the  introduction  of  that  unlucky  afterthought,  the  set  of 
four  verses  etched  on  a  small  board  hanging  from  a  nail  on 
the  door,  is  only  rivalled  by  the  beautiful  delicacy  with  which 
the  feathers  of  the  various  birds  of  prey  are  rendered.  It 
is  one  of  the  classics  of  still  life  etching.  As  a  specimen  of 
Bracquemond's  work  in  a  very  different  kind,  I  show  one  of 
the   twenty-five   plates   etched   in    1866   for  the   faience   table 
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service  of  the  Maison  Rousseau,  which  was  decorated  with  a 
muhitude  of  designs  of  fish,  birds,  flowers  and  insects.  They 
illustrate  the  Japanese  influence  which  was  just  about  then 
becoming  fashionable  in  Paris,  and  has  left  its  traces  also  in 
the  art  of  Felix  Buhot  and  of  Jacquemart,  that  supreme  master 
of  another  class  of  still  life  than  Bracquemond's.  Jacquemart 
was  an  incomparable  etcher  of  porcelain  and  crystal,  armour, 
bibelots  and  jewels  ;  he  was  a  connoisseur  and  a  virtuoso 
whose  skill  is  as  undeniable  as  his  enthusiasm  and  his  taste. 
I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  success  in  that  kind  of  etching, 
however  eminent,  depends  so  much  upon  association  of  ideas, 
so  much  upon  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  value  of  the  original 
objects  represented  in  the  etchings,  that  it  cannot  make  the 
same  claim  upon  our  admiration  as  the  work  of  the  painter 
etchers  who  are  themselves  creators  of  the  idea  and  the  com- 
position which  they  etch.  I  shall  not  do  more,  therefore,  than 
allude  to  the  multitude  of  skilful  reproductive  etchers  to  whom 
France  gave  birth  in  the  period  with  which  I  am  dealing.  I 
will  name  but  a  few  of  them,  almost  at  random  :  Raj  on, 
Flameng,  Brunet-Debaines,  Laguillermie,  Waltner,  Courtry, 
Gaujean  ;  the  vignettists  Le  Rat,  Greux,  Monzies,  Lalauze, 
who  worked  chiefly  on  a  smaller  scale  and  were  prolific  in 
the  illustration  of  books.  These  men  had  their  vogue  and 
success — in  England,  many  of  them,  as  well  as  in  France — 
but  their  day  is  over  ;  the  perfection  of  photogravure  and 
other  photo-mechanical  processes  drove  their  work  out  of  the 
field,  and  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  subjects  on  which  they 
spent  their  energies  or  the  degree  of  skill  to  which  they  attained 
give  them  a  chance  of  ever  obtaining  such  posthumous  fame 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  vignettists,  or  the  greater  masters  of 
engraving,  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Intermediate  between  these  and  the  eminent  painter-etchers 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  tribe  of  professional 
etchers,  of  whom  Maxime  Lalanne  is  a  favourable  example. 
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A  master  of  technique  and  author  of  an  excellent  treatise 
explaining  the  practice  of  his  art,  Lalanne  produced 
a  considerable  amount  of  charming  and  tasteful  work  in 
landscape,  which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  Hamerton,  the 
first  English  champion  of  the  revived  art  of  original  etching, 
but  seems  to  us  to-day  a  little  tame  and  old-fashioned.  Appian 
is  another  landscape  artist  of  much  the  same  calibre,  though 
less  perfect  than  Lalanne,  and  one  has  only  to  turn  the  pages 
of  the  annual  volumes,  published  by  Cadart  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies,  of  the  Societe  des  Aquafortistes,  to  find  numbers 
of  capable  etchers  whose  work  now  does  not  greatly  stir  our 
emotions.  Chifiiart  and  Ribot,  the  last  of  whom  was  a  special 
favourite  of  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore,  are  among  the  more 
interesting  of  them. 

On  a  different  level  from  these,  less  perfect  in  technique 
than  some  of  them,  but  far  more  individual,  with  a  verve 
and  a  direction  all  his  own,  was  Jan  Barthold  Jongkind,  a 
Dutchman  by  birth,  whose  whole  life  as  an  artist  was  spent 
in  France,  and  whose  etchings  are  generally  reckoned  among 
those  of  the  French  school.  The  early  '*  Cahier  d'Eaux- 
Fortes,"  printed  by  Delatre  in  1862,  from  which  my  illustration 
*'  La  Barque  amarree,"  is  taken,  consists  entirely  of  subjects 
sketched  on  the  rivers  and  canals  of  Holland.  The  simplicity 
and  certainty  of  the  drawing,  the  severity  and  economy  of 
line  make  them  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  later  and 
larger  etchings  of  Honfieur  and  the  estuary  of  the  Seine, 
which  are  more  highly  praised  in  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore's 
book  on  etching.  And  the  printing  of  the  "  Cahier,"  with 
just  enough  tone  left  upon  the  plate  to  save  it  from  bareness, 
but  with  no  tricks  about  it,  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  best 
French  technique.  I  have  seen  impressions  of  Jongkind's 
Honfieur  plates  printed  by  Goulding,  with  highly  artificial 
wiping  ;  they  are  a  travesty  of  Delatre's  pure  style,  and  are 
not  the  specimens  by  which  Goulding's  real  skill  as  a  master 
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printer,  admirably  applied  to  the  plates  of  many  English 
etchers,  ought  to  be  judged. 

I  come  now  to  the  true  French  painter-etchers,  certain  of 
whom  fall  naturally  into  groups,  of  which  the  earliest  is  that 
associated  with  the  village  of  Barbizon. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  painters  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  was  Theodore  Rousseau,  who 
took  the  scenery  of  the  forest  itself,  almost  exclusively,  as  the 
subject  of  his  art,  and  made  himself  a  master  of  the  growth 
and  habit  of  forest  trees,  especially  the  oak.  Etching  with 
him  was  merely  an  occasional  interlude,  and  only  four  plates 
by  Rousseau  are  recorded,  of  which  "  Lisiere  de  Clairbois  " 
is  the  example  shown.  They  are  far  from  being  on  the  level 
of  Ruysdael,or  of  John  Crome,  whose  etchings  of  forest  scenery 
suggest  the  comparison. 

Corot,  too,  is  not  seen  at  his  best  as  an  etcher.  Several 
of  his  plates  are  insignificant,  and  even  when  he  succeeds  in 
filling  some  of  them  with  the  magic  of  cool  and  shimmering 
light  which  pervades  his  paintings,  we  cannot  quite  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  had  imperfectly  mastered  the  technique 
of  etching.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  even  bite  in  his  own 
plates.  There  are  a  few  exquisite  things,  however,  in  his 
work,  especially  the  pair  of  large,  upright  plates,  "  Souvenir 
d'ltalie  "  and  "  Environs  de  Rome,"  and  the  smaller 
"  Souvenir  de  Toscane  "  and  "  Dome  Florentin."  But  his 
masterpieces  in  the  way  of  graphic  art  are  lithographs,  not 
etchings. 

Far  the  greatest  etcher  of  the  Barbizon  group  is  Jean- 
Francois  Millet.  He  put  his  very  soul  into  his  etchings, 
and  we  know  what  a  depth  of  feeling,  of  earnestness  and 
sympathy,  that  soul  contained.  Few  as  they  are,  we  should 
have  almost  the  whole  of  Millet,  almost  all  that  has  earned 
his  great  reputation,  if  nothing  were  preserved  but  his  etchings. 
1  cannot  accept  the  judgment  of  Wedmore  that  their  repute 
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is  due  very  largely  to  the  popularity  of  his  picture,  '*  The 
Angelus."  "  Les  Glaneuses,"  *'  Le  Depart  pour  le  Travail," 
and  "  Les  Becheurs  "  are  splendid  etchings,  forcible,  masterly 
and  expressive.  There  is  no  trace  of  sentimentality  about 
them,  no  concession  whatever  to  popular  taste. 

Equally  sturdy  and  independent,  but  vastly  more  prolific 
and  varied  than  Millet,  is  Alphonse  Legros,  a  native  of 
Dijon,  who  was  much  younger  than  the  Barbizon  men, 
and  the  junior  by  four  years  of  Bracquemond.  He  began 
to  etch  before  the  end  of  the  fifties,  and  went  on  well  into  the 
twentieth  century,  producing  a  total  of  more  than  700  plates. 
Much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  England  as  professor  at  the 
Slade  School  in  London,  and  in  many  years  of  retirement 
after  he  resigned  that  post,  but  he  remained  a  thorough 
Frenchman  to  the  end,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  landscapes 
was  all  derived  from  Burgundy  or  Picardy,  growing  latterly, 
as  he  relied  more  on  memory,  unrefreshed  by  actual  observation, 
a  little  conventional  and  mannered.  The  middle  years  of 
Legros'  life  saw  him  at  his  best  in  landscape,  in  dozens, 
nay  scores,  of  etched  plates,  mostly  small,  but  occasionally, 
as  in  "  Le  Coup  de  Vent,"  "  La  Peche  a  la  Truble,"  and 
"  Les  Bucherons,"  of  very  large  dimensions  indeed.  Legros 
etched  impressions  of  landscape  that  were  never  literal,  never 
realistic,  but  always  seen  through  the  medium  of  a  peculiar 
artistic  vision,  always  imbued  with  a  strongly  personal  style. 
Nature  has  been  submitted  to  a  process  of  selection,  criticism 
and  transformation  in  accordance  with  a  formula,  more  or 
less  conscious,  before  she  emerges,  re-formed,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Legros  etching,  often  to  undergo  surprising  transformations 
still,  in  successive  states,  before  the  artist's  brain  has  ceased 
to  work  on  materials  that  are  largely  of  its  own  creation. 
There  are  many  people,  I  believe,  who  find  this  kind  of 
landscape  tiresome.  I  will  not  deny  that  Legros  did  too 
much  of  it,  but  a  moderate  selection  of  his  best  etchings  of 
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landscape,  in  fine  impressions,  may  include  things  of  exquisite 
beauty.  "  L'Orage,"  "  Les  Tourbieres  pres  d'Amiens,"  "  Le 
Pre  ensoleille,"  "  Paysanne  assise  pres  d'une  Haie,"  "  Le  Gue," 
"  Lisiere  d'un  Bois,"  "  Une  Vallee  en  Bourgogne,"  "  Ruine 
Romaine,"  "  Le  Mur  du  Presbytere  " — those  titles  will  recall 
to  the  ears  and  eyes  of  those  who  know  them  a  memory  of 
lovely  visions  of  nature,  in  calm  or  storm,  transmuted  by 
the  working  of  a  poet's  imagination  to  something  dreamlike, 
not  studied  with  searching  observation  under  the  sunshine 
and  cloud  of  the  common  day. 

But  it  is  to  his  etchings  of  human  interest,  to  the  religious, 
monkish,  grotesque,  fantastic  inventions  of  his  early  period, 
the  work  that  dates  from  the  sixties  and  seventies,  that  Legros 
owes  his  position  among  the  great  original  etchers  of  France. 
The  church  interiors,  etched  under  the  powerful  impression 
made  on  him  by  Spanish  Catholicism,  the  illustrations  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  weird  tales,  such  strange  inventions  as 
"  La  Lecon  de  Phrenologie  "  and  "  Le  Savant  endormi," 
such  arresting  and  pathetic  subjects  as  "La  Mort  du 
Vagabond  "  and  "  La  Mort  et  le  Bucheron,"  it  is  on  these  and 
some  of  his  magnificent  portraits,  the  Cardinal  Manning  and 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Legros  himself  in  early  middle  age,  and 
Watts  and  Holroyd,  that  Legros'  fame  is  most  securely  based. 

The  next  great  personality  in  the  story  of  French  etching 
on  whom  I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  is  Edouard  Manet. 
There  is  one  point  of  contact  between  him  and  Legros  which 
is  not  generally  known.  Legros  was  so  convinced  an  original 
etcher  that  he  only  twice  in  his  life  etched  from  a  composition 
by  another  man.  One  of  these  reproductive  etchings  was 
"  Les  Archers  "  after  the  Belgian  painter,  Henri  Leys  ;  the 
other,  so  rare  as  to  be  unknown  to  the  cataloguers,  but 
represented  in  Mr.  Bliss'  vast  collection,  was  an  etching 
after  Manet, "  Le  Guitariste,"  a  subject  which  Manet  also  etched 
himself.       Much   more   profoundly  than   Legros,   Manet  was 
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influenced  by  Spain  ;  not  so  much  by  the  Hfe  of  contemporary 
Spain  as  by  Spanish  art.  His  admiration  for  Velazquez  is 
proclaimed  by  his  choice  of  subjects  ;  his  admiration  for  Goya 
by  his  choice  of  technique,  with  heavy  shades  of  aquatint  as  a 
background  and  a  foil  to  the  little,  thin,  vibrating  lines  that 
Goya  himself  derived  from  Tiepolo.  Manet  may  be  called 
a  painter-etcher  in  a  somewhat  restricted  sense  ;  he  had 
usually  painted  his  compositions  before  he  etched  them. 
They  are,  in  fact,  interpretations  of  subjects  originally 
conceived  in  another  medium,  but  they  rarely  fail  to 
disguise  the  fact  with  complete  success.  A  few  of 
Manet's  early  etchings,  such  as  "  Les  petits  Cavaliers  "  and 
"  Philip  IV,"  are  actually  after  pictures  by  Velazquez,  but  the 
majority  of  his  best  plates,  such  as  "  L'Enfant  a  I'Epee," 
"  Les  Gitanos,"  "  Lola  de  Valence  "  and  "  Le  Torero  mort," 
are  from  pictures  of  his  own.  The  subjects  are  etched  with  a 
freedom  and  vigour,  with  an  ignorance  or  disdain  of  the 
niggling  methods  of  average  reproductive  etching,  that  give 
them  every  appearance  of  originality.  But  they  have,  it 
must  be  owned,  a  certain  amateurishness  of  technique.  Manet's 
personaUty  exacts  respect  for  his  etchings,  but  it  is  still  more 
true  of  him  than  of  Corot  that  his  fame  must  really  rest  on 
his  lithographs. 

Manet  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Impressionists,  the  group 
of  painters  who  devoted  their  attention  to  problems  of  colour, 
light  and  atmosphere,  who  developed  methods  of  painting 
and  chose  subjects  to  paint  that  were  primarily  of  interest  to 
other  painters,  and  only  by  slow  degrees  came  to  be  appreciated 
and  admired  by  the  collecting  public,  guided  by  the  literary 
interpreter  of  the  School,  M.  Theodore  Duret,  by  the  advocacy 
of  Emile  Zola,  and  by  the  practical  support  of  the  great  dealer 
and  collector,  M.  Durand-Ruel.  Several  of  the  painters  of 
this  school  tried  their  hands  at  etching,  and  their  work  on 
copper   is   always   curious,   novel   and   interesting,   though   it 
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may  appear  experimental  and  amateurish  to  those  whose 
eye  demands  the  neatness  and  finish  of  orthodox  etching, 
according  to  the  rules.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Claude  Monet 
has  etched  ;  I  have  never  seen  specimens  of  his  work.  Camille 
Pissarro  was  the  most  prolific  etcher  of  the  group.  His  work 
is  imperfectly  known,  and  when  a  catalogue  appears  which 
M.  Loys  Delteil  is  preparing,  we  shall  perhaps  be  surprised 
at  the  extent  of  it.  M.  Ludovic  Rodo  informs  me  that  his 
father's  prints  are  as  many  as  185  in  number.  His  views  of 
Rouen  and  the  Seine,  his  fields  and  woodlands,  are  true 
painter's  etchings,  in  which  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere 
are  conveyed  by  original  and  unconventional  methods.  His 
etchings  of  peasant  life  have  almost  the  same  seriousness 
as  Millet's,  but  lack  the  firmness  of  execution  which 
distinguishes  the  Barbizon  master.  Where  Millet  finds  at 
once  the  strong  line,  full  of  character  and  resolution,  Pissarro 
seems  to  be  undecided  which  of  different  suggestions  to  obey  ; 
he  gropes  his  way  to  the  expression  of  form,  which  he 
sometimes  achieves  and  sometimes  misses. 

Degas,  whose  earliest  etchings  go  back  to  the  fifties,  began 
by  a  series  of  portraits,  drawn  and  etched  with  great  perfection 
and  finish.  The  specimen  which  I  am  able  to  exhibit,  his 
own  portrait,  is  hardly  one  of  the  best  ;  the  masterpiece  is  the 
portrait  of  the  engraver  Tourneux,  and  there  is  also  an  admirable 
portrait  of  a  girl.  The  finest  of  Degas'  etchings  are  exceedingly 
rare ;  he  printed  very  few,  and  most  of  the  impressions  remained 
in  his  studio  till  after  his  death.  A  wonderful  collection  of  them 
is  in  the  Bibliotheque  d'Art  et  d'Archeologie,  generally  known 
as  Bibliotheque  Doucet,  at  16  rue  Spontini,  Paris  (xvi^), 
including  monotypes  of  astonishing  force  and  beauty.  His 
later  etchings,  subjects  from  the  ballet,  women  at  their 
toilet,  actresses  in  their  dressing-rooms,  and  studies  of  women 
looking  at  antiquities  exhibited  in  glass  cases  at  the  Louvre, 
show  Degas  as  an  experimenter,  like  Pissarro,  in  novel  mixtures 
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of  technique,  aquatint  and  dry-point,  washes  of  acid  and  soft- 
ground,  not  acting  on  any  conventional  recipe. 

Among  his  immediate  followers,  one  of  the  most  notable 
was  Miss  Mary  Cassatt,  American  by  birth  but  wholly  French 
by  training,  whose  dry-points  of  mothers  and  children  are 
greatly  prized.  Louis  Legrand  is  an  artist  who  has  imitated 
Degas  in  subject  rather  than  in  manner  ;  his  studies  of  the 
toilet  and  of  youthful  danseuses  are  sometimes  marred  by  a 
vulgarity  which  is  wholly  lacking  in  the  austere  and  detached 
art  of  Degas  himself. 

Conspicuous  among  the  impressionists  is  Renoir,  whose 
painting,  I  cannot  but  feel,  is  at  present  praised  without 
sufficient  discrimination.  His  etchings  do  not  entitle  him 
to  any  high  rank  among  the  graphic  artists  of  his  school. 
Sisleyand  Berthe  Morisot  are  other  painters  of  the  impressionist 
school  who  have  occasionally  etched,  and  Carriere,  who  stands 
apart  from  this  group,  has  also  done  a  few  etchings  and  dry- 
points,  far  surpassed  by  his  wonderful  lithographs. 

Much  more  important  than  these  as  an  etcher  is  M.  Albert 
Besnard,  whose  fine  etchings,  done  largely  in  the  eighties 
and  nineties  of  the  last  century,  deserve  to  be  more  widely 
known  in  this  country  than  they  are.  His  series,  "  Elle," 
dealing  with  the  doings  of  Death,  is  a  work  of  the  utmost 
imaginative  power  ;  unfortunately,  it  is  jealously  guarded 
as  a  secret  by  the  purchaser  of  the  plates,  who  will  not  allow 
even  reproductions  of  the  etchings  to  be  seen.  But  the  series 
"  La  Femme,"  and  numerous  single  plates  like  "  Dans  les 
Cendres,"  are  masterly  and  imaginative  works,  etched  with 
a  freedom  and  dash  which  somewhat  recall  the  style  of 
Anders  Zorn. 

Quite  apart  from  these  painter-etchers  stands  a  sculptor- 
etcher  whose  work  on  the  copper  is  one  of  the  glories  of  modern 
French  art  :  Auguste  Rodin.  His  engraved  work  is  very 
limited,   consisting  of  a  few  magnificent  portraits,   those   of 
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Victor  Hugo,  Henri  Becque  and  Antonin  Proust  ;  certain 
allegories,  "  La  Ronde,"  "  La  Sphere,"  and  "  Allegoric  du 
Printemps  "  ;  a  plate  reproducing  his  own  bust  of  Bellona, 
and  a  few  minor  pieces.  He  worked  entirely  in  dry-point, 
and  the  rare,  early  proofs,  rich  in  burr,  of  such  plates  as  the 
two  of  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Henri  Becque,  a  head  engraved 
in  three  attitudes,  show  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  this  medium  who  ever  lived.  He  was  a  superb  draughts- 
man ;  that  can  be  seen  even  in  the  late,  tired  proofs  which  are 
in  circulation  ;  but  only  the  rare  first  or  second  states,  rich 
in  burr,  prove  how  sensitive  he  was  to  the  peculiar  beauties 
of  dry-point. 

One  of  the  supreme  masters  of  etching  in  modern  times, 

one  whom  I  have  ventured  elsewhere  to  call  one  of  the  great 

etchers  of  the  world,  is  still  alive  and  at  work.     I   refer  to 

M.  J.-L.  Forain.      His  work  falls  sharply  into   two  periods. 

The   rather   insignificant   little   etchings   of  the   first   period, 

extending  from   1873  to   1886,  scenes  of  vulgar  Parisian  life 

on  the  boulevards,  in  cafes  and  bars,  have  not  much  to  interest 

or  charm  the  collector.     They  show  the  influence  of  Manet  ; 

though   Forain   keeps   clear   of  that    Spanish   atmosphere   in 

which  Manet's  whole  etched  work  is  steeped.     Then  came  a 

long  period  in  which  Forain  never  etched,  but  produced  the 

greater  number  of  his  magnificent  lithographs.     After  a  long 

pause,  in  which  lithography  was  the  ruling  passion  and  the 

production  of  satirical  cartoons  went  on,  Forain  took  up  the 

copper-plate  again  in  December,  1908,  and  worked  at  etching 

with  such  zeal  and  speed  that  by  September,   19 10,  he  had 

produced  the  whole  of  the  astonishing  series  of  94  etchings 

described  in  Vol.  H  of  the  Guerin  catalogue,  besides  many 

that  are  undescribed.     Their  quality  and  technical  excellence 

far  surpass  anything  that  the  etched  work  of  the  early  period 

could  have  prepared  us  to  expect.     The  French  master  uses 

a  pure,  sharp  line,  keen  and  cleanly  bitten,  which  can  give  the 
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finest  possible  contour  where  it  suits  his  purpose,  but  is  often 
so  compUcated  by  twists,  crossings  and  tangles  that  it  seems 
a  miracle  that  any  recognisable  form  should  emerge  out  of 
apparent  chaos.  Something  like  it  may  be  seen  in  the  pen- 
drawings  of  Daumier.  But  these  networks  and  zigzags  of 
Forain's  are  not  so  casual  as  the  novice  may  think  them  ; 
they  somehow  produce  the  effect  of  mass,  roundness  and 
solidity  where  a  certain  amount  of  shading  is  required,  while 
for  light  effects  the  artist  relies  upon  white  spaces  contained 
by  delicate  contours. 

Forain's  subjects  alternate  between  scenes  from  the  law 
court,  the  restaurant,  the  gambling  saloon  and  the  artist's 
studio,  and  scenes  from  the  Bible  and  from  Catholic  devotion 
as  exhibited  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes. 

The  group  of  artists  belonging  to  the  Impressionist  School 
with  whom  Forain  has  most  affinity,  such  as  Manet  and  Degas, 
is  remarkable  for  a  severely  artistic  interest  in  the  objects 
which  they  choose  to  represent,  and  a  detachment  from  any 
sentimental,  moral,  or  religious  associations.  It  must  have 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  M.  Forain's  admirers  to  find 
him  in  1909  abandoning  this  detached  attitude  towards 
religion,  and  suddenly — a  very  Saul  among  the  prophets — 
taking  for  the  subjects  of  the  most  wonderful  group  of  his 
etchings  some  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in  the  Gospel 
story.  In  his  choice  of  these  he  has  clearly  been  influenced 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  Rembrandt,  but  his  treatment 
of  them  is  entirely  original.  He  discards  convention,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  introduce  figures  in  contemporary  costume, 
unmistakable  French  peasants  and  workmen,  among  the 
spectators  of  the  drama.  The  "  Prodigal  Son  "  is  one  of  the 
most  masterly  of  the  earlier  Gospel  subjects.  The  landscape  in 
which  the  group  is  placed  is  perfect  in  its  simplicity  and 
appropriateness.  The  attitude  of  the  kneeling  prodigal  expresses 
utter  sorrow  and  contrition,  though  we  see   only  his  back. 
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The  hat  and  stick  cast  down  anyhow  on  the  road  at  sight  of 
his  father  are  the  most  eloquent,  if  simplest,  of  accessories. 
The  ''Good  Samaritan,"  the  ''Raising  of  Lazarus,"  are  other 
single  subjects  which  lead  up  to  a  whole  series  of  the  Passion, 
which  includes  two  perfectly  novel  and  touching  subjects,  the 
"Pieta,"  in  which  the  sorrowing  Mother  squeezes  the  sponge 
with  which  she  has  wiped  her  Son's  brow  into  a  basin  held  by 
the  Magdalen,  and  the  "Calvary"  in  which  Mary  is  led  away, 
bent  and  stricken,  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  in  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  sympathetic  onlookers.  The  story  of  the  Journey 
to  Emmaus  has  afforded  a  whole  group  of  interesting  subjects, 
and  it  is  a  theme  on  which  M.  Forain  was  still  engaged,  with 
interest  unabated,  when  I  saw  him  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of 
1 92 1.  Of  the  Lourdes  subjects  I  have  not  time  to  speak, 
but  I  can  only  record  my  conviction  that  "  Devant  la  Grotte — 
rimploration,"  in  which  the  father  holds  a  crippled  child  in 
his  arms  in  agonised  supplication,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  etching. 

M.  Steinlen,  of  Swiss  birth  but  domiciled  in  Paris,  is  one  of 
the  contemporary  French  etchers  whose  work  is  most  known 
and  esteemed  in  England.  He  is  of  inferior  calibre  as  an 
artist  to  Forain  ;  the  different  quality  of  the  designs  which 
the  two  were  inspired  by  the  war  to  create,  bears  witness 
to  this.  It  would  be  unfair  to  call  him  a  prolific  journalist  ; 
he  is  that,  among  other  things,  but  he  is  something  more,  a 
fine  draughtsman,  wdth  a  true  sense  at  times,  but  not  invariably, 
of  the  special  capacities  both  of  lithography  and  etching. 
He  has  a  justly  deserved  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
movements  of  the  cat,  as  the  specimen  now  exhibited  will 
show,  a  reputation  which  goes  back  to  the  distant  days  of 
the  Chat  Noir  cabaret  at  Montmartre.  I  am  showing  also 
a  specimen  of  his  landscape  work,  in  which  I  think  he  has 
fewer  successes  to  his  credit  than  as  a  draughtsman  of  the 
French  working  class. 
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There  are  other  artists  approximately  of  the  same  generation, 
of  whom  in  a  more  systematic  treatise  on  French  etching 
something  would  have  to  be  said  :  Guerard  and  Buhot,  both 
accomplished  masters  of  technique,  but  not  of  first-rate 
importance  in  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Buhot  being 
chiefly  remembered  by  his  rather  unfortunate  invention  of  the 
marge  symphonique^  an  expansion  of  the  remarque ;  and  Raffaelli, 
a  pioneer  in  the  equally  unfortunate  fashion  for  etchings  printed 
in  colour  which  prevailed  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Ranft,  Simon  and  other  etchers  were  turning  out  an  immense 
number  of  etchings,  partly  in  soft-ground  or  aquatint,  printed  in 
colours  a  la  poupee  from  a  single  plate.  Some  other  etchers 
with  a  claim  on  our  attention  and  well-known  in  England, 
such  as  Jeanniot,  Chahine,  Helleu,  Bejot,  are  considerably 
younger.  But  I  have  reserved  what  remains  of  my  time  and 
yours  for  speaking  of  a  man  who  seems  likely  to  fill  a  larger 
place  than  these  in  the  history  of  art. 

Auguste  Lepere  held,  before  his  death  in  1917,  a  great 
position  among  French  artists  who  are  engravers  first  and 
painters  by  the  way.  He  made  his  reputation  first  as  a  wood- 
engraver,  and  continued  to  the  end  to  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  that  branch  of  the  art,  which  has  in  quite  recent  times 
sprung  into  sudden  popularity  in  France.  As  an  etcher  also 
he  was  distinguished  and  versatile. 

His  landscape  work  is  often  imaginative  and  poetical,  and 
he  is  clever  at  inventing  little  incidents  of  human  interest  to 
enliven  the  mere  architectural  or  landscape  subject  which  is 
the  principal  motive  of  the  plate.  Many  of  his  etchings 
have  been  inspired  by  Paris,  a  large  group  also  by  the  scenery 
of  La  Vendee.  As  a  study  of  architecture,  he  has  never 
surpassed  his  etching  of  the  West  Front  of  Amiens  Cathedral, 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  his  whole  work.  How  alive  it  all 
is  !  How  keen  has  been  his  interest  in  every  detail  of  the 
elaborate   Gothic   fa9ade  !     How  unlike   it   is   to  many   large 
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realistic  etchings  of  cathedrals  with  which  in  this  country  we  are 
only  too  familiar.  The  turbulent  crowd  in  the  shadow  at  the  foot 
of  the  plate  represents  one  of  the  riotous  Catholic  demonstrations 
which  were  provoked  by  the  taking  of  the  inventories  in  all  the 
churches  of  France,  ordered  when  the  law  was  passed  for 
the  registration  or  dissolution  of  religious  congregations. 

There  are  many  capable  and  successful  French  etchers  of 
landscape  working  at  the  present  day  more  or  less  inspired  by 
the  example  of  Lepere,  of  whom  I  have  not  time  to  speak. 
Leheutre,  De  Latenay,  Beurdeley,  Frelaut,  Moreau  are  among 
the  best-known  names.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
varied  of  these  artists  is  Beaufrere,  who  has  also  etched,  since 
1919,  religious  subjects  of  considerable  merit. 

I  shall  barely  touch  upon  the  Post-Impressionists,  the  Cubist 
or  Expressionist  Schools.  Neither  they  nor  the  older  chefs 
(T ecole  from  whom  they  derive,  Gauguin  and  Cezanne,  have 
done  anything  in  etching  which  need  be  taken  very  seriously  ; 
they  have  turned  rather  to  the  lithograph  or  the  woodcut 
as  a  more  congenial  medium. 

I  am  showing,  however,  one  specimen  of  the  work  of  the 
Spaniard,  Pablo  Picasso,  who,  as  a  painter,  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  modern  French  school.  This  etching,  "  L'Aveugle," 
his  remarkable  "  Dance  of  Salome  before  Herod,"  and  a 
number  of  other  plates  which  show  originality  and  power, 
were  all  etched  about  1905,  before  the  Cubist  movement, 
by  which  Picasso  has  been  profoundly  transformed,  had 
come  into  fashion.  The  trick  of  taking  the  world  to  pieces, 
choosing  little  bits  of  it  at  random,  preferably  the  bits  with 
sharp  corners,  and  sticking  them  together  again  like  patchwork 
or  the  shaken  pieces  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  is  not  much 
fun,  apparently,  without  colour  ;  it  has  not  found  much 
favour  with  black  and  white  artists.  Derain  and  Dufresne 
may  be  mentioned  among  other  painters  of  this  School  whose 
etchings  merit  attention. 
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And  now,  what  is  the  upshot  of  this  brief  survey,  superficial 
as  it  had  to  be,  and  sparsely  illustrated,  of  the  French  School 
of  etching  of  the  last  seventy  years  ?  How  does  it  compare 
with  British  etching  of  the  same  period  ?  I  would  say,  with 
diffidence  and  subject  to  correction  by  an  audience  in  which 
eminent  English  etchers  are  present,  that  the  French  aquafortist 
is  more  intellectually  alert,  more  enterprising  and  more  fearless 
than  his  English  confrere.  Extremes  attract  him  more  than 
the  mean  ;  he  is  ever  ready  to  experiment.  To  the  criticisms 
of  the  bourgeois  he  is  usually  indifferent  ;  he  thinks  more  of 
the  opinion  of  his  fellow  artist.  Tradition  is  less  firmly 
rooted  in  a  country  which  has  gone  through  many  revolutions. 
Thorough  technical  accomplishment  is,  perhaps,  rarer  in 
France  than  here,  but  less  importance  is  attached  to  it.  Again 
and  again  there  has  been  some  new  departure,  something 
fresh,  unexpected  and  startling  has  come  into  being,  because 
an  artist  who  has  not  been  trained  in  the  routine  of  etching 
has  been  bitten  with  enthusiasm  for  the  process  and  has  found 
out  for  himself  the  method  that  suits  his  own  temperament 
and  is,  probably,  incommunicable  to  another. 

The  collector  of  French  etchings  will  need  some  of  the 
courage,  some  of  the  genius  for  experiment,  the  disregard 
of  conventional  standards,  which  the  etchers  themselves  have 
displayed,  if  he  is  to  make  his  collecting  a  success.  To  think 
for  himself  and  trust  his  own  judgment  ;  to  get  himself  into 
sympathy  with  an  artist  and  be  sufficiently  well-informed 
about  him  to  discriminate  between  his  successes  and  his 
failures,  these  are  the  great  requisites  for  the  connoisseur 
and  student  of  a  school  whose  achievements  have  been  so 
diverse,  so  stimulating,  and  often  so  excellent. 
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LIST   OF   SLIDES   SHOWN   IN   ILLUSTRATION    OF 

THE  LECTURE 


BRACQUEMOND,  F. 
MERYON,  C. 


FLAMENG,  L. 
MERYON,  C. 

BRACQUEMOND,  F. 


JACQUEMART,  J. 
LALANNE,  M. 
APPIAN,  A. 
JONGKIND,  J.  B. 
ROUSSEAU,  T. 
COROT,  J.  B.  C. 
MILLET,  J.  F. 


LEGROS,  A. 


MANET,  E. 

PISSARRO,  C. 
DEGAS,  E. 
BESNARD,  A. 

RODIN,  A. 

FORAIN,  J.  L. 
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Portrait  of  Meryon. 

La  Morgue. 

Le  Stryge. 

Le  Stryge.     State  with  the  verses. 

Portrait  of  Delatre. 

LAbside  de  Notre-Dame. 

La  Rue  des  Chantres. 

Le  Haut  d'un  battant  de  porte.     Third 

and  fourth  states. 
Langouste. 

Armure  de  Gladiateur. 
A  Concarneau. 
Aux  Environs  de  Menton. 
La  Barque  amarree. 
Lisiere  de  Clairbois. 
Souvenir  d'ltahe. 
La  Cardeuse. 
La  Bouilhe. 
Les  Glaneuses. 
Le  Depart  pour  le  Travail. 
Les  Becheurs. 
Le  Mur  du  Presbytere. 
Les  Tourbieres  pres  d  Amiens. 
Le  Refectoire. 
Le  Chat  Noir. 
La  Mort  du  Vagabond. 
La  Toilette. 
Les  Gitanos. 
Paysanne  au  Puits. 
Portrait  of  himself  (1857). 
La  Pelerine. 
La  Biarrote. 

Victor  Hugo  (de  trois  quarts). 
Allegorie  du  Printemps. 
Le  Prevenu  et  1 'Enfant. 
Temoins  a  TAudience. 
Le  Retour  de  TEnfant  Prodigue. 


STEINLEN,  T.  A.  Chat  couche. 

La  Plaine. 
LEPERE,  A.  Belle  Matinee  d'Automne. 

La    Seine    a    I'Embouchure    du    Canal 
St.  Martin,  Paris. 

La  Cathedrale  d 'Amiens. 
LEHEUTRE,  G.  Les  Bords  de  la  Loire  a  Nevers. 

BEURDELEY,  J.  Lisiere  de  Bois. 

MOREAU,  P.  L.  Environs  d'Uzes. 

BEAUFRERE,  A.  La  Metidja. 

PICASSO,  P.  L'Aveugle. 
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